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For Friends’ Review. 
OUR AUTOGRAPH BOOKS. 
By N. Y. 
No. 1. 

For the last thirty years we have preserved 
portraits and letters of Friends, as they came 
into our possession without much effort on our 
part. Believing some account of our collection 
would interest others, I will mention the por- 
traits and extract portiors from the letters of 
Friends who are not now living. Those who 
are still with us, or quite recently deceased, 
though most valuable, [ will leave for another 
occasion. A short account of the writers is 
added. 

“Tt was about the end of the seventeenth 
century that collections of autographs began to 
be made. The first collectors were generally 
diplomatists, who, finding themselves, by virtue 
of their functions, the possessors of large quan- 
tities of letters, treaties, acts and other official 
papers, very naturally were seized with the idea 
of uniting and preserving them. 

“Among modern curious assemblages of 
autographs must be mentioned that confided by 
the Emperor Napoleon to his brother Joseph ; 
containing all the private confidential letters 
that had been addressed to him by the various 
sovereigns of Europe., This precious depot was 
stolen during the passage of the chanuel, and 
the letters were afterwards dispused of separate- 
ly in London to the ministers and ambassadors 
of the respective European powers. The Rus- 
sian ambassador paid 250,000 francs for the 
letters of the Emperor, his master. 

‘* Heretofore autographs had been subjects of 
bequest, or were purchased in a mass, at the 
death of their proprietors, to be deposited for 
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preservation in public archives. At the close of 
the eighteenth century, they began to acquire 
a venal worth, and were offered at auctions. 
Their first exposure at public sale occurred in 
1801, and were knocked down to booksellers 
generally, and at low prices. But autographs 
have become every year more and more sought 
after, and at this day well authenticated inter- 
esting pieces never fail to bring high prices. 
At a sale in Paris of 1,480 lots, though many 
.were considered to be only copies, yet the sale 
realized over $5,000. 

In our own country, the finest collection, per- 
haps, is that of W. B. Sprague, of Albany. It 
is of great extent, and contains a complete se- 
ries of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of the generals of the American 
Revolution. The American collectors are mostly 
ambitious of having the above, and the Presi- 
dents of the United States, literary men, ete. 
Other Americans confine their collections to 
noted members and ministers of their own or 
other churches—only occasionally admitting 
historical or literary characters.”’ 

Of the latter kind are our collections, which 
begin with a large portrait of George Fox; un- 
derneath is part of a letter written by him. 
The handwriting is very antique, and difficult 
to decypher; the following is all that can be 
connected : 

“Ts there more gotten in any one thing in 
all that is called Christendom, than by the 
Scriptures, which was given forth by the Holy 
Ghost fully. But by the evil spirit they make 
a trade of them, and do plead for sin that blind- 
eth people, to leave them in ignorance; that 
spirit that doth undervalue Christ’s blood, 
death, and sufferings, as though Christ was not 
able to purchase and redeem and restore man 
or woman out of his lost estate, and to set him 
in the state he was before he fell. You that 
say Christ did not die for all men, you are they 
that deny the Lord that bought you.” 

On the opposite page is a smaller likeness of 
the Founder of our Society, with a description 
of his person, and a copy of his marriage cer- 
tificate. 

Thomas Ellwood says, George Fox was grace. 
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ful in countenance, manly in personage, grave 
in gesture, courteous in conversation, weighty 
in communication, instructive in discourse, free 

from affectation in speech or carriage. Sewel 
says of him, be was tall of stature, large-bodied, 

yet very moderate in meat and drink, neither | 
did he yield much to sleep. He wasa heavenly 
minded man, zealous for the name of the Lord. 

He was born in Seventh month, 1624, in 
Leicestershire, England; his father was called 
righteous Christopher, and his mother was of 
the blood of the martyrs. 

By the marriage certificate we learn that 
George’ Fox and Margaret Fell appeared tieice 
in the Meetings, and ‘‘ propounded their inten- 
tions of joining together in the honorable mar- 
riage.” Their intentions were again published 
before a Meeting was appointed for the accom- 

eplishment thereof. The whole proceeding took 
place within nine days. 

George Fox died after an illness of two days, 
in London, Eleventh month, 1690. 

An Engraving of Swarthmore Hall, the resi- 
dence of Margaret Fell, and views of two apart- 
nents therein. In one room the bay window is 
of much interest, from the circumstance that 
there George Fox stood when addressing the 
people assembled in the room. A door at the 
right opened into the study of Judge Fell, 
which was left ajar that the Jadge might in 
secret hear the strange preacher, who a/most 
persuaded him to be a Quaker. 

A view of Friends’ Meeting. House at Swarth- 
more.—George Fox gave the land, and the 
house was built at his cost, but he never entered 
it, being in the south of England from its com- 
pletion to his decease. It is a solitary building 
a quarter of a mile from the Hall. It is entered 
by a porch, with a bench on each side, and over 
the door is the inscription— 

Ex do no G. 
1688. 

G. F. had a Bible chained to the gallery of 
this Meeting-House for the use of Friends who 
came early to meeting, or remained after it, 
which is still preserved in the neighborhood. 
It is ten inches wide, fifteen in length, bound 
in leather, with brass corners. On the cover 
is printed in script letters, “ The gift of George 
Fox to the Meeting.” The book was printed 
in 1571, in old English letter. 

A Jfac-sim ile of a page of Jaffray’s Diary,— 
the writing small and neat, and beautiful to 
look at, yet it cannot be decyphered. He was 
Provost of Aberdeen, one of the commissioners 
to King Charles LI., and a member of Cromwell's 
Parliament. “ He was a man of great account 
as to religion among the highest professors, but 
when he first heard that God bad raised up a 
people in England, directing all to His pure 
Spirit and grace in their own hearts as the most 
sure ‘Teacher and Leader unto all truth, religion 
and worship, his very heart did leap within him 


F. 


for joy.” He was one of the first who became 
Friends in Aberdeen, when that city was visit- 
ed by William Dewsbury, in 1660. Alexander 
Jaffray died in 1673. In 1827, his Diary was 
found in Robert Barclay’s study ; the paper was 
highly discolored, and the writing much injured 
by time. It was published in 1833, and is an 


interesting work, giving an account of the rise 
of Friends in Scotland. 

Several portraits of William Penn, and one 
of Gulielma Penn, with engravings illustrating 
his life, ending by a view of the burial ground 
attached to Jordan’s Meeting- House, where be 
without anything to mark the 


was interred, 
grave. There 

“Ts neither epitaph nor monument, 

Tombstone, nor name—only the turf we tread, 

And a few natural graves.” 

A portrait of James Logan, (Ww. Penn’s 
Secretary,) with a view of his residence, and a 
page beautifully written by him in Latin. He 
was born in Ireland in 1674, and emigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1699, and was for a number 
of years the friend and deputy of the Proprie- 
tor. He was of a fine countenance, graceful in 
manners, an elegant classical scholar, and ac- 
quainted with several modern lanyuages. He 
was buried in Friends’ ground on Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 

A portrait of John Lilborne.—T his remarka- 
ble individual was of a turbulent disposition, so 
much so that it was said that if he only was left 
in the world, John would be against Lilborne, 
and Liiborne against Joho. He was repeatedly 
imprisoned for high treason, both during the 
reign of Charles I., and under Cromwell, and 
was dismissed from the Republican arwy, 
though he was a colonel. In 1661, he involved 
himself in fresh contention; he was fined 
£7000, and banished by the Parliament. He 
fled to Amsterdam, but returned to England, 
and was again imprisoned in Dover Castle, 
where he was visited by Luke Howard. 

Through conversation with this Friend, and 
reading the writings of William Dewsbury and 
others, he was not only convinced of the truth 
of the principles of Friends, but his mind be- 
came settled to a degree of calmness to which 
he had before been a stranger. He was released 
from prison on the death of Cromwell, and died 
in London, continuing steadfast to the doctrines 
he had embraced, and was considered a worthy 
Friend. 

A letter of Samuel Fothergill to his sister 
Ann, and a portrait of Dr.John Fothergill, 
whose appearance answers the description given 
of him. 

“Tn person, Dr. Fothergill was of a delicate, 
attenuated make; his features were all charac- 
ter; his eye had a peculiar brilliancy of expres- 
sion. He was remarkably active and alert, and 
his dress was a perfect transcript of the order 
and the neatness of his mind.” 
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He established a botanical garden near Lon-|markable and boldly delineated features, and 
don, which was very rich in medical plants,|long white beard. The qualities of his mind 
and his green houses and hot-houses were cele-| were rare and extraordinary, and he was ardent 
brated over Europe. An American captain was|in the advocacy of every idea he adopted. He 
desirous of retarning favors he had received | was born in England, in 1677, and married a 
from Dr. F., and was told he could do so, if on| woman who, like himself, was hunch backed 
his next voyage he would seod some of his/and small. Sarah Lay was an intelligent, pious 
sailors ashore as they passed down the Dela-| Friend, and approved minister. B. Lay was 
ware, to procure for him a cask of earth from | disowned by Friends for the part he tcok in 
the forest. The captain, on again arriving in| public controversies, and afterwards removed 
London, sent the cask of earth to the botanical | to Barbadoes, where he witnessed eruelties to- 
garden. The next year, the Doctor showed him | wards tie colored race, which strongly enlisted 
a great variety of American wild flowers. “If,” | his sympathy, and made him an earnest advo- 
said he, “I had requested thee to bring mej cate for their freedom. He afterwards removed 
plants from America, thoa would have brought | to Philadelphia, and became a much-esteemed 
such as I already had, but from the cask of, philanthropist. 
earth I have obtained several plants that were om 
never before seen in England.” papery Aptos. 

Dr. Fothergill was at the cost of printing Is A “CHANGE OF BASE J FOR QUA- 
Anthony Purver’s translation of the Bible. The , Seem: 
translator was a Friend, and intended a literal) The following extracts are taken from a 
rendering of the Scriptures, with short notes, | Sermon preached on “Thanksgiving day,” 
It is in two large folio volumes, and is consid-! 1867, by Henry A. Boardman, a Presbyterian 
ered valuable by the learned. It is now scarce, |™™!ster in Philadelphia. The title of the 
but a number are in the libraries of American | *°™™@0" 15, “ The One Thing Needful ; A Re- 
Friends. and are highly prized in Bible closses. | formed and Re vived Christianity our ( ountry 3 
A letter written by Dr. Fothergill to his brother | ““e4é Necessity J. W. 
Samuel, without date: “ We are truly glad to} “ The grand religious movement of the six- 
hear of thy recovery so far, and hope for the | teenth century, is known in history as ‘the 
further establishment of thy health.” After Rerormation.” The Church had been for 
two pages relating to times of holding meetings, ages deteriorating in every attribute of a Di- 
etc., he ends with, “we are all well through vine Institution. The primitive faith which it 
favour, and affectionately mindful of you. ~ |received from its Lord, had been mutilated and 

J. Forwerscitt.” covered up by the rubbish of human traditions. 

A portrait of Peter Collinson, born 1693,—|lts simple worship was transformed into a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Society gorgeous ritual. Preaching, in its legitimate 
of Antiquarians, ia London—and of the Society , import, had gone into utter desuetude; and 
in Berlin and Upsal. ‘6 lo their full representa- | the ecclesiastical orders were given up to fright- 
tion we do not think the Society of Friends has {ul immoralities. Through the instrumentality 
produced his superior. We do not say he was a of Luther and his associates, a considerable 
better man than George Fox or William Penn; portion of the Church was, in a measure, 
that he was so deep a thinker as Dr. Fothergill; purged of these abuses, and bronght back to 
that he did more to leave a name behind him | i's ancient faith and discipline. The Reforma- 
than James Logan; that he was so great a’ tion was in some countries tolerably thorough ; 
naturalist as John Bartram ; or that he relieved , in others very imperfect. In Kugland, arrested 
as much distress as Elizabeth Fry. But, stady-| midway by the imperious will first of Henry 
iug his character as it has been recently devel-| VIT[, and then of KHlizabeth, there was 
oped, it does appear to us that he combined | enough of the old leaven left to vex and grieve 
more of all these respeciive qualities than either. the hearts of the faithful Bishops of that day, 
of the individuals named. He was one of the | and to work untold mischief since. _ OF late 
earliest and most distinguished cultivators, and | years ttis leaven has increased in virulence. 
most distinguished patrons of the Natural Sci- It has carried several huadred of the Estab- 
ences in the Society of Friends, and at the same lished clergy back into the ful 1 of Rome, and 
time an honor and an ornament to the sect.’’|is now impressing upon the entire structure an 
He died in August, 176%. appreciable gravitation toward that centre. 


The full-length likeness of Benjamin Lay.— 
He was only four feet seven inches in height; 
his head large in proportion to his body; he 


Again the English people are brought face to 
face with the spectacle of undisguised Romanism 
fliunting itself in the very bosom of the Na- 


was hunch-backed, with a projecting chest, be-| tional Church. Kindred symptoms are revealing 
low which his body became much contracted, | themselves (as yet only bere aud there) on this 
and his legs so slender as to appear almost un-|side of the water—and not confined to the 
equal to supporting him; his arms were long;|communion which derives its organic being 
his countenance grave and benigaant, with re-'from the Church of*Kog!and. The fatal taint 
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has spread, or is spreading, through most of the 
branches of the Church, our own included. 
Its tokens are manifold. But there is one so 
pre-eminent as to deserve specific mention. 

“The present is a musical age—more 80, per- 
haps, than any other since the Advent. Mu- 
sic, then, has become the lever by which it is 
essayed to enervate and despoil the Charch, 
Heaven itself is full of music. Music, therefore, 
must needs be an innocent and rational amuse- 
ment. And so thousands of good Christians 
deem it quite proper to go anywhere—no mat 
ter with what surroundings—where they can 
hear ‘good music.’ This is one device, but 
not the chief one. 

“If there be anything which the devil may be 
presumed both to hate and fear, it is the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. For this is the choice means 
the Saviour put into the hands of his disciples, 
for thwarting him and all his works. The early 
Christians understood this. Chrysostom, Basil, 
Gregory, Nyssen, Augustine, and others, bear 
testimony to the prominence which was given to 
preaching in their churches. Besides two ser- 
mons on Sundays, they sometimes had preach. 
ing every day; and in some cases, two or three 
at one session. Their ministers did not wedry 
of preaching, nor the people of hearing. Ifa 
precedent is wanted for disparaging the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and thrusting it into a corner 
of the service ora mere parenthesis, it must be 


sought elsewhere than in the primitive Church. 
The whole voice of ecclesiastical antiquity is 
against it. 

“ Nor is their testimony less significant in re- 


spect tosinging. This comprised both inspired 
and uninspired Hymns. And in the service, 
‘the whole congregation bore a part, joining all 
together in a common celebration of the praises 
of God.* Very early, however, did mischief 
begin to zome in at this door. Both Jerome 
avd Chrysostom complain of ‘the lightness 
which some used in singing, who took their 
measures from the mean and practice of the 
theatres, introducing from thence the corruption 
and effeminacy of secular music into the grave 
and solemn devotions of the Church.’ ‘Let 
young men hear this. Let those hear it who have 
the office of singing in the Church, that they 
sing not with their voice but with their heart 
to the Lord ; not like tragedians—singing after 
the fashion of the theatre in the church.’ In 
similar terms the Fatbers complain, that ‘the 
music of the words and the sweetness of the com- 
posure, were wore regarded than the sense and 
meaning of them,’ and that the aim was ‘rather 
to please the ear than to raise the affections of 
the soul.’+ 

*‘Lbus early was music brought into play as a 
means of perverting and debasing public wor- 
ship. W ith one voice the Fathers resisted its 


* Cave. 


+ Bingiam’s Antiquities, Bbok xiv. sec. 17-19. 
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abuses, and strove to preserve its purity, and 
to keep it in its place. In the end, however, 
they were foiled. Music encroached more and 
more upon the customary ritual ; until at length 
the choir overpowered the pulpit. For several 
centuries preaching was practically suspended. 
Painting and sculpture allied themselves with 
their sister art. Vast cathedrals, alien from the 
whole genius of the Gospel of Christ, and suita- 
ble only for powpous shows, took the place of the 
humble sanctuaries of the early believers. The 
Church by degrees exchanged its spiritual char- 
acter for the functions and trappings of a civil 
state. Christianity became a mere political 
institute ; and worship a sacrilegious ceremonial 
in which God’s altars were uséd to offer incense 
to human pride and ambition. 

“The cycles of history return upon them- 
selves. It is not probable that those who are 
most concerned will care to look into this mir- 
ror, or that the lesson, if seen, will be heeded. 
But there the lesson is. The process which 
wrought such irreparable evil in the early 
Church, is repeating itself in our day. Music 
is again the chosen implement for sapping the 
walls of Zion and defacing its beauty. People 
used .o go to Church to worship God. This 
seems, on the whole, to be the Scriptural idea 
of going to Church. But they are now in- 
vited to the Sanctuary to enjoy a musical treat ; 
in many cases to witness a melo-dramatic per- 
Jformance,—a sort of Sunday Opera, mollitied, 
indeed, but in full keeping with the Opera of 
the other six days. As yet these are, with us, 
exceptional instances. But any Church may 
grow to them in time. Already it bas come to 
be recognized in very numerous congregations, 
and coufined to no one sect, as an indispensable 
means of what is called ‘success,’ to provide 
the most artistic and elaborate music. Churches 
are not ashamed to compete with each other, 
in holding out inducements of this sort to al- 
lure visitors. Multitues of young people, for- 
saking the pews where they belong, are flitting 
about trom Chureh to Church ‘to bear the 
music.’ This is the acknowledged motive. 
They have too much candor to pretend that 
they go to join in the prayers and praises of 
the Sanctuary, or to hear the preaching of the 
Gospel. They go simply to be regaled with 
five singing. This is the end they aim at; and 
this the burden of their report when the ser- 
vice is over. The preaching is nothing—the 
less of it (in their esteem) the better.” 

(To be concluded.) 

Tae Most Precious Truru.—Jobn Selden, 
one of the most brilliant lights of the reigns of 
James [. and Charles I., a master of many lan- 
guages, an accomplished scholar and philoso- 
pher, and who is usually styled “the learned 
Selden,” when asked what out of all his exten- 
sive reading he had found of most value to 
know, replied, “ The words of Paul, ‘ This is a 
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faithful saying, and worthy of ‘all aceeptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief.’ ” 7 


~~ 2m 
For Friends’ Review. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
(Continued from page 386 ) 

A path leads up the bank of the stream to 
the iron bridge, which spans the river about 
sixty rods above the fall. This bridge has 
been thrown across the rapids at no small ex- 
pense and hazard, in the very midst of the 
raging waters. It is only a few feet above the 
surface, and the river, perbaps three feet deep, 
is whitened with foam and shattered with spray 
as it sweeps beneath the iron arches. Here we 
have perbaps the best view of the Americaa 
rapids ; not so comprehensive as from more 
elevated points, but we catch more of the de- 
tail and more of their minuter features. Sev- 
eral ledges of rock run across the stream, 
which cause falls of from ten to fifteen feet 
perpendicular, and over these the waters plunge 
and are whitened with the shock. In the 
upper portion of their course, there are few 
isolated rocks, the rapids being formed by 
these continuous ledges and the more smooth 


lands us on Bath Island, a beautiful place, 
covered with green shubbery and taugled 
woods. 

A similar bridge crosses another channel to 
the shore of Goat or Iris* Island. This is- 
land, which contains seventy five acres, is with- 
in the limits of the State of New York, the 
line running beyond the island, in the curve 
of the Horseshoe fall. Several paths diverge 
from the bridge; we will take one leading to 
the right, down the bank to the falls. We 
reach the brink of the precipice on a high 
bluff, with another island lying off to the right 
between us and the main body of the American 
fall. This is Luna I-land ; so called from the| ! 
fact of the lunar bow being seen there to great 
advantage when the moon is full. Between 
this and Goat Island is a separate cascade 
called the little crescent. A wooden bridge 
leads to this island a few yards above the edge 
of the precipice. 

We now begin to feel that we have step- 
ped within the outer courts of a more than 
royal palace. Our hearts throb with anticipa- 
tion of the glory that awaits us, when the veil 
shall be withdrawn, and we shall be admitted 
to the presence chamber of this ‘‘ Sovereign of 
the world of Floods.’”’ 

We retrace our steps across the wooden 
brid; ce, and take the path along the edge of 


* it received the name of Goat Island from gosts 
being pastured on it betore the bridge was built, 
conveyei in skiffs or carried up the cliff below. It 
is called Iris I-land from the rainbows bovering 


there. It is the native home of the rainbow. 





but steep bed of the stream. This bridge| We feel that we have at last entered withia 


Goat Island; at times treading the verge of 


the dizzy wall, then again retiring behind a 
fringe of trees, now coming out upou a sheer de- 
scent, where recent slides have carried away 
the former path, and now lost in the shade of a 
scrubby forest, we at times catch glimpses of 
delightful scenes, as we tread the path to the 
Horseshoe fall. A walk of a quarter of a 
mile takes us across the island, and we stand 
on a high bluff, from which we have a more 
commanding view of the great cataract. 
Before us a flimsy wooden bridge spans the 
shallow waters near the shore, to a small mass 
of dry rocks on the very brink of the precipice, 
on which stands a round stone tower, 45 feet 
high, with a gallery encircling the top, pro- 
tected by a strong iron railing. This is the 
famous Terrapin tower. We cross the bridge 
and ascend the circular stairway inside. As 
we emerge from the gloomy interior, and step 
out on the quivering p.atform, a prospect 
bursts upon the view which has no parallel, 
perhaps not an equal in nature. We look 
down into the very bosom of the mighty cres- 
cent, sweeping round a circumference of about 
two thousand feet, over which the river is 
pouring with power, and might, and glory. 


the precincts of his private halls, and that we 
are indeed standing face to face with the 
majesty and beauty of Niagara. 

The curve of the falls is not accurately that 
of a horseshoe, as it is generally called, but ap- 
proximates much nearer to that of a sickle; 
the rocks below us, being a continuation of the 
line of Goat Island, form the handle, which ex- 


itends some distance to the left, then the 


upper left hand corner of the chasm breaks up 
toward the mass of waters, being worn faster 
than the other portions, and forming the 
throat of the sickle, (which, however, is now 
reduced to a pretty sharp angle, by the recent 
fall of a large mass of rock,) and from this the 
great curve sweeps round to the opposite side 
of the river, where it ends in Table Rock. 
Around this mighty amphitheatre the waters 
form a continuous wall. In the centre of the 
curve, through perhaps one-third the circuit, 
the volume of water is sufficient to retain its 
consistency during a large portion of its de- 
scent ; toward the outer limits it is brokeu into 
a whitened mass at the instant of its fall. 

The Canada rapids are in full view. The 
shape of the river-bed is such that a heavy 
body of water is thrown to the south bank, 
sweeping round as far as possible from the 
precipice, running entirely past the head of the 
chasm, and then returning and pouring down on 
the western side. 

The spray which screens the base of the fall, 
whose fleecy veil the eye of man has never 


penetrated, fidats upward in enormous billows, 
as the gusts of wind play in ceaseless eddies 
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through the vast abyss, or shoots aloft in puthene thirty feet beyond the supporting mass 
rocket-like explosions, sending up a suddén below; thus giving a breadth to the hall of 
burst of sharp and slender pinnacles, that some fifty feet. Its length is about sixty feet ; 
sradually expaud and vanish into air; while | that is, the breadth of the channel between Iris 
the water at the foot of the fall is boiling,’ and Luna Islands, while the height from the 
foaming, hissing, s‘ething, as it struggles to uneven floor to the rocky erch above is in 
escape from the eternal pressure of the de-| places probably a hundred feet. Through 
scending floods. It is covered with everlast-'this mighty cavern the winds rush fearfully, 
ting foam and flakes of snow-white froth, that, driving up clouds of spray, and at times almost 
gather on the fearful billows tossing beneath | taking the adventurous visitor's breath. We may 
that misty veil. | go entirely through this stupendous hall, and 
But we must leave this splendid stand and| emerge on the other side, between it and the 
make the circuit of Goat Island by the walk! great body of water, just under the end of 
which leads up the southern shore. Here the| Luna Island. We may now ramble over the 
rushing floods scour along the bank, as though | fallen rocks far out in front of the fall, 
they would tear the solid land from its foun-| may bathe in the little pools that quietly nestle 
dation end hurl it in the yawning gulf below,}amony the huge boulders that border the 
and there a quiet little nook of water nestles| water’s edge, and return to our former stand 
snugly in behind some miniature headland,—a| by means of several frail wooden bridges thrown 
pleasing picture of calm and placid quietude| over the streams that foam and tamble among 
amid the general commotion. Now an opening] the rocks, thus completely encircling the sheet 
between the trees gives us a glimpse of the|of water, and obtaining several views of pecu- 
head of the chasm, which the perspective con- | liar grandeur and beauty. 
verts into the fantastic appearance of abole in} But we will again aseend the cliff, and re- 
the river, and now again we esc«pe from the; turn to Prospect Point. In a small building 
screen of trees, and the whole treme ndous | just below is the head of the inclined stairway 
scene bursts upon us with startling grandeur, | leading down to the foot of the American fall 
us though it was the first momentary glimpse |and the ferry landing. A railway descends by 
of glories we were not prepared to realize. the side of the steps, on which two cars, at- 
Near the head of the island are the Three| tached together by an endless rope, are run by 


Sisters; three small islands lying off a little|water-power. A path now leads around to the 


to the right, leaving channels of a few rods in| foot of the fall, but it is drenched in ceaseless 
width, immediately on the line of one of the; showers, and it is not a pleasant place for 
chief ledges, thus forming romantic cascades. | loitering. 
That next to Goat Island is called the Hermit’s] Just below the stairs is the ferry landing 
Cascade, from the fact of its being a favorite} where we will take one of those beauriful 
resort uf Franeis Abbot, the Hermit of the falls.! skiffs that sport so gracefully on the raging 
It is indeed a charming spot. The vivid green | waters. When we look up the stream and 
of the islands contrasts finely with the foaming | see the green floods pouring down into this pro- 
waters. No wonder the hermit loved to linger found abyss, when we look out on the river 
and admire. The head of Iris Island is the| before us and see the surging billows into 
extreme upper end of the rapids, the land.as it! which the waters are tossed as they hasten to 
dips beneath the water, forming a bank from | escape from their rocky prison, when we re- 
which a rapid current sweeps to the right and | member that at no great distance below is that 
left. terrific whirlpool from whose fearful vortex un- 
We will now return to the lower end of the|aided man has probably never yet escaped, we 
island, and descending the Biddle staircase, | naturally feel some little hesitation in commit- 
which winds around a perpendicular shaft} ting ourselves to the frail protection of a skiff 
eighty feet high, take the path along the f. ot| with a single rower, amid perils of no ordinary 
of the cliff tothe Cave of the Winds, formed by character. But thousands have crossed day by 
the narrow sheet of water betwecn Iris and|day for many years with perfect safety; hence 
Luna Islands. The water is thrown far|all the danger vanishes, and we ouly feel the 
beyond the face of the cliff by the great velocity | thrill of excited emotions as we step on board 
of the stream as it rushes down the rapids, | the little boat that rocks and sways to the gen- 
while the limestone ledge over which it pours | tle waves. 
rests on a more yielding mass below, which has _ (to be continnss) 
gradually crunmbled away with the constant 


NOT A PROPER PLACE TO DIE IN. 
action of the air and moisture. Thus a wide] The domestics in the royal family of George 


cavern is formed, a mighty ball, hung with|III., having liberty one evening to go to the 
the drapery of rocks and rushing floods. Its| play, an elderly woman, being a Methodist, de- 
dimensions may be given in something like|elined going. The King accidentally meeting 
these terms; the water is thrown, say twenty! with her, accosted her thus: “ Why, Mrs. 
feet beyond the face of the cliff, which projects Clarke, how is it that you are not gone to the 
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play?” She meekly replied: ‘ Please your} 
majesty, if it please God to send the messenger 
of death to me, I should not like that he should 
find me at a play.” — Armistead. 


a ioe -_ 
For Friends’ Review. 


REGENERATION. 

It was said to Israel of old, “ Wash you, make 
you clean, put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to 
do well.” (Isa. i. 16,17.) And David said, 
“ Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew 
a right spirit within me.” And Christ said, 
‘‘ Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” For 
‘that which is born of the flesh, is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit, is spirit.’’ So, 
“except a man be born again,’’—born from 
above, born of the Spirit,—‘* he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” (John iii. 5, 6, 3.) 

Thus it appears that we must put off the old 
man, which is corrupt, according to the deceit- 
ful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of our 
minds; and put on the new man, which, after 
the image of God, is created again iv righteous- 
ness and true holiness, before we are “ complete 
in Him.” (Kph. iv. 22-24.) 

As the defilements which stand in the way 
of our entering the kingdom are inward and 
spiritual, so the washing of regeneration must 
be inward and spiritual also, “ not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of 
a good conscience towards God, by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.” (lst Peter iii. 21.) 
“ That like as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life.” (Rom. vi. 4.) 
“They that are Christ’s, have crucified the 
flesh with the affections and lusts.” Having 
suffered in the flesh, they cease from sin. Being 
buried with him in baptism unto death, they 
experience a rising with him into newness of 
life; “being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever.” (1st Peter 
i. 23.) And it is only by the regenerating 
power of the Lamb of God, who came to take 
away the sin of the world, that the old fallen 
nature, which is corrupt, will be done away, 
and “all things become new, and all things of | 
God.” It is thus that the divine image, which 
was lost in the fall, will be again restored; and 
we created avew in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. 

It is by the renovating operations of the Holy 
Spirit that we may experience, applied to our- 
selves in a spiritual sense, a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Isaiah, (ix. 6—9,) ontil the ferocious 
nature of the lion, the leopard and the bear will 
be so changed that a little child shall lead them ; 
and the deadly venom of the old serpent taken 
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child of God that is weaned from the world,) 
shall put his hand on the cockatrice den. 

Here, perfect redemption from the fallen 
nature is experienced. Here has been an over- 
coming by the blood of the Lamb. These have 
loved not their natural lives, unto their spirit- 
ual death.* These have borne the cross to their 
natural wills; and have received a foretaste of 
the joys of an endless life. These have kept 
the fast, and can now feast at the table of their 
Lord. They have kept the fast—not of un- 
leavened bread, but have fasted from the carnal 
gratifications of a sinful world. These are 
Christians indeed, and * follow the Lamb whith- 
ersoever He goeth.” These are raised from 
spiritual death to life—from darkness to light 
—from the power of Satan within, to the power 
of God within; and are redeemed from a// in- 
iquity. 

Various figures are employed in the New 
Testament illustrative of the vitally important 
washing of regeneration, the new birth, the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, the being c/eanser/ 
from all sin by the blood of Jesus Christ. And 
these all point, as John and his ministration 


| did, to the Lamb of God which taketh away the 


sin of the world. Ue is the sanctifier and 
purifier of His people,—the fountain open for 
sin and uncleanness,—the repairer of the breach 
and the restorer of paths to dwell in. 

“ Therefore if any wan be in Christ, he is a 
new creature; old things are passed away, be- 
hold, all things are become new; and all things 
of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ.’ (2d Cor. v.17, 18.] And all 
who are thus reconciled, and led by the spirit 
of God, are the sons of God. ‘The work of re- 
generation having been produced by the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, which sanctifies the 
heart, and changes it from the defilements of 
the fallen nature, until we stand justified before 
Him. 

Our own wills having thus been crucified, the 
old fallen nature, which is corrupt, no longer 
has the dominien over us. We are no longer 
the servants of sin unto death; but the servants 
of righteousness unto eternal life. Our affee- 
tions are no longer on earth and earthly things ; 
but on heaven and heavenly things. Our citi- 
z-nship is in Heaven, where our treasure is. 


| Oar aspirations are often raised to our Father 


in Heaven with whom we now commune. We 
feel that our dependence is upon Him—that it 
is in Him we live and move and have our being; 


=? 


that it is of His mercy we are saved; not by 
works of righteousness that we have done, but 
by the sanctifying operations of His power, 
working and co-working on our willing hearts. 


* This sentence conveys a very proper meaning, 
but is not to be regarded as the sense of Rev. xii. 11, 
the purport of which is, (as explained by Barnes) 


away, till the sucking child shall play on the! « They dia not so love their lives that they were un- 


hole of the asp, and the weaned child, (or 


willing to die as martyrs.” 
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Here the object of the gift of God through 
Christ to a fallen world is accomplished in us 
individually. We are redeemed. (Tit. 2. 14.) 
The work is done. The warfare is overs The 
enmity is slain. 

But now we have, with all diligence, still to 
keep up the watch and “stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage.” (Gal. v. 1.) Adam and Eve fell 
and were driven from the paradise of God. 

And it is very possible jor those to fall away 
who have been created anew in Christ Jesus 
upto good works, and who have tasted of the 
heavenly gift and the good word of God, and 
been made partakers of the Holy Ghost. (Heb. 
vi. 4,5.) How solemnly important then to us 
all is the injunction given by our Lord to Peter, 
James and John: (Mark xiv. 38.) “‘ Watch ye 
and pray, lest ye euter into temptation.” 

Lotus, Ind., 2d mo., 1868. D. H—n. 


__ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPAIA, SECOND MONTH 22, 1868. 


NEGLECT NOT THE GirT.—There have been 
maxy instances in which sincere and circum- 
spect Friends, having accepted fully the theory 
of Quakerism, traditionally received, have fall- 
en unwittingly into the specious errors which | 
lie in close proximity with important truths. 
We all know that a wordy unauthorized 
ministry is a berthen to the Church, and better 
is it to have no vocal preaching than to have 
words multiplied in our meetings which do not 
proceed from the well-spring of Divine Life. 
But “a gift is a precious thing in the eyes of 
him that hath it,’ and every minister of Christ 
Not that he 
should listlessly or stubbornly wait, desiring to 
escape from the necessity of doing service to 
his Lord, but that he should wait in reverent 
attention, his eye turned to his Master, as say- 
ing within himself, “ Here am I—send me.” 
The early Friends well knew that there was a 
field to cultivate, (no Jess a field than the world,) 
and much work to be done, and that herein was 
the Father to be glorified, that they should 
bear much fruit. Paul, like a judicious Elder, 
admonished Timothy: ‘‘ Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee.” 


should “ wait on his ministering.” 


And the early Elders in our 


Society did not hesitate to stir up the ministers 
to a remembrance of the waste places or the 


solitary meetings. It cannot be doubted that 
many run to and fro without the due anointing 


for the Gospel mission. It is not less certain 
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that many who have messages for people far and 
near, sit idling away in their ceiled houses the 
time of their appointed task work. The Church 
ought to be alive to the command: “ Preach 
the Gospel unto every living creature’’—the 
members at large ought to be fervent in spirit, 
the brethren and sisters by their sympathy and 
their prayers ought to help those who have the 
burden of the Word. John Rutty, of Ireland, 
writes, in 1751: 

As in a well constituted church the Ministers 
and Elders are a mutual help and comfort to 
each other, so these latter have sometimes 
thought it to be a matter not altogether out of 
their province to stir up the Ministers to dili- 
gence in the exercise of their gifts. ‘To this 
purpose the Yearly Meeting of London, 1695, 
thus accosteth their brethren of the ministry: 
“This Meeting desires and hopes that you 
whom the Lord hath gifted with a public testi- 
mony for his Name and Truth, will, in this day 
of liberty, be diligent to visit the heritage of 
God in their meetings, and more especially 
those less frequented.” To this agrees the 
sense of the Brethren assembled in their Na- 
tional Meeting in Dublin, 1693, which is thus 
expressed: “ Ministering Friende qualified to 
preach the Gospel, are to be stirred up, or en- 
couraged to visit those people in places where 
there is a disposition to hear Trath declared ; 
and to this purpose it is required that accounts 
be returned to the National Meeting, when 
such a disposition appears.” 

To these advices agreeth that of the Apos- 
tle, perhaps on a not unlike occasion: “ Say to 
Archippus—Take heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil 
it.” Col. iv. 17. 

Many feet would be hailed as “ beautiful 
upon the mountains,” and the desert would in- 
deed blossom as the rose, the sacrilege of Uzza 
and the disobedience of Jonah would alike be 
avoided, were the professors of Truth truly 
dedicated in heart and life to Him who said: 
“ My kingdom is not of this world.” Holiness 

When 
will we be brought to the fervency of spirit 
which our Fathers knew? When shall we be 
wise enough to choose the light burden and 
the easy yoke of Christ, in preference to the 
galling bondage of pleasure and of the world? 


truly becometh the Christian profession. 


There is a glorious future for the Church: 
“Thy people also shall be all righteous.” Why 
shall not each one seek to ante-date this blessed- 
ness for himself, by entering the strong tower 
into which the righteous runneth and is safe. 
Were each meeting of Friends truly gathered 


” 
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in the Name of the Lord Jesus, He would not 
fail to be in their midst. 


Were all the members 
members of Christ,—abiding in Him and He 
in them,—there would, we apprehend, be no 
meetings dying out—no meetings unvisited by 
anointed servants. 


~<—_ ée 

Romer-warp.—The preacher whose sermon 
is quoted by J. W. in the present number, 
alludes to the tendency towards Rome of many 
clergymen of the English Church; a fact 
which cannot be disputed, but which may, 
perhaps, even now, be working its own cure. 
An superstition, and 
more than semi-Romanism, have for some time 


intense ritualism and 


been growing in that Church organization. 


This has aroused and alarmed many Episco- 
palians, who, while they might perhaps still 
read with profit J. J. Gurney’s Papal and 
Hierarchical system contrasted with the religion 
of the New Testament, have no mind to relin- 
quish all the benefits of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. A disruption of some kind in the 
Episcopal Church isimminent. The Protestant 
Churchman says: 


It is plainly manifest that the hour has at last come 
when all discriminating minds clearly see that the 
great issue before the Church is the continued ex- 
istence or utter extinction of Protestanism. or 
In all our great cities, as well as across the wide 
extent of our great country, there is a war note now 
sounding which thrills the common Protestant 
heart. Every one seems prepared for prompt and 
energetic action, and we are glad to know that the 
initiative bas already been taken for the formation of 
a Protestant Episcopal Defence Society. The gather- 
ing of our Bishops affords an opportune occasion for 
important conference, and will be availed of for the 
purposes of ao organization, such as is above in- 
dica ed. 


In the same paper, a writer, signing himself 
Evangelicus, says: 


That a division of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is inevitable, is the opinion of the writer. Nothing 
can prevent this but a revision of the Liturgy and 
Canons of the Church and a modification of some of 
its usages. There seems to be no reasonable hope 
of such a result, and therefore the separation will 
transpire. 


It is a very good and pleasant thing for 
brethren to dwell together in unity, and we 
deprecate dissension and schism among profess- 
ors of the Christian name. Yet in questions 
which are really vital, the query remains un- 
answered which was propounded to Israel more 
than twenty-six centuries ago: “ Can two.walk 
together except they be agreed?” H. A. 
Boardman declares that a reformed Christianity 
is the necessity of the day. So felt George 





Fox and his associates, and nobly they raised 
the standard, and heroically they rejected the 
weakness of a carnal warfare, and taking to 
themselves the whole armor of God, they wres- 
tled against principalities and powers, the 
rulers of the darkness of this world and spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places. 


——o <9 


SusscripTions.—Agents and others who 
have not forwarded their collections or sub- 
scriptions for Vol. 21 are respectfully reminded 
that money is indispensable to meet our cur- 
The price of the Review is low 
when compared with that of other periodicals, 
the frequency of issue and the amount of read- 
We shall gladly 
reduce the subscription price whenever it can 
be afforded,—albeit we furnished it to sub- 


rent expenses. 


ing matter being considered. 


scribers for several years at an absolute unoual 
loss upon every copy issued. To those Friends 
who have kindly aeted as agents we tender our 
acknowledgments, respectfully soliciting the 
continuance of their good offices. We are 
greatly encouraged by words of sympathy from 
various quarters, by Friends and others ; and 
shall still endeavor to present a journal of a 
high moral and intellectual tone, —truthful but 
unpartizan, and national, not sectional in its 
devotion to the interests of our own Religious 
Society. Regarding with Christian love un- 
feigned our Friends in their communities, in 
their meetings and in their families, through- 
out America and elsewhere, it is our earnest, 
aim to issue a weekly visitor to them all, — 
which shall be welcome and profitable in every 
household. It is certainly a satisfaction to 
many a Friend, as be peruses week by week the 
widely accepted organ of his Society, to know 
that the same thoughts, the same literature, the 
same incidents, the same reports of Truth’s 
prosperity or of bereavements sustained by the 
Church, are also claiming the attention of his 
brethren in the West, South, East and North. 
Whilst, then, our respected contemporaries are 
welcomed to many scattered homes, we do not 
wish the Review to become a stranger to any 
of our Friends, but rather that the several peri- 
odicals should lie side by side upon the table 
In price the Review will bear comparison with 
any, and we mean to conduct it in so catholic 
a spirit, that it shall be acceptable to all who 
love the principles which have popularly re- 
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ceived the soubriquet of Quakerism. To this 
inappropriate epithet Wm. Ball, in the Quar- 
terly Examiner, objects; but he fails to show 
how we can secure the general adoption of a 
substitute. 


08+ 


Apetrai ScHoots.—The Annual Report 
lies before us of The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children. 
The Infant department, taught by Harriet C. 
Johnson and Elizabeth B. Kennedy, has a class 
list of 95, and an average attendance of 66.— 
The Girl’s school is taught by Martha T. Cox 
and Annie Pennell. This department, as here- 
tofore, is in excellent condition, and maintains 
a high standard, and with increased attendance 
of pupils, exerts a greater usefulness than ever 
before—class list 64—average attendance 45. 
The registers of both schools show at present 
159 scholars. Since the establishment of the 
schools, 4143 colored children have partaken of 
the Christian care of the Association. 

In the Infant school the simplest branches 
are taught with efficiency. In the upper school 
higher branches of practical utility are pur- 
sued,—and we notice with pleasure the daily 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and the solici- 
tude of the Managers “to encourage in the 
children a growth in religious experience while 
aiding their advance in school learning.” 

The Library, consisting of 589 volumes, is 
much used, and none have been lost by the chil- 
dren. Gifts of Juvenile books, safe in their 
tendency, would be acceptable, and surely some | 
of our readers could furnish suitable reading 
matter which has already performed its mission 
in the private family. 

This may, to distant readers, appear to be of 
local interest—but it is a part of the great work 
for the benefit of the colored« people, ‘and not 
less important from the fact that it was estab- 
lished and carried on as a labor of love, by our 
fathers. Many of its faithful supporters have 
passed onward to their rest. 
are needed. 


New contributors 
Let fresh necessities be attended 
to, but let not old established institutions lan- 
guish whilst the ueed for them continues. 

The officers of the Association are—John E. 
Carter, (Secretary,) Israel H. Johnson, Benj. 
H. Pittfield, Caleb Wood, J. Wistar Evans, 

John W. Cadbury, Edward Bettle, Jr., Thos. 
" Scattergood, Geo. B. Taylor, Elton B. Gifford, 
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Ephraim Smith, Mark Balderston and Joel 
Cadbury, Jr., (Treasurer.) 


Frrenps’ QuarRTeRLY Examiner. — The 
fifth number of this valuable transatlantic jour- 
nal sustains the reputation which it won early 
in its first volume. ConTENTs: Opening Re- 
warks (ly Editor;) The Old Year and the 
New (MM. E. C.;) Voice from Southampton, 
No. 4 (Spectator ;) National Education (J. 
Firth Bottomley ;) Lights and Shadows on 
Christian Path (3. £. M.;) Contemplative 
Christianity (W. Tallack ;) Fragment (22. W.;) 
Miserrimus (a Poem by Dr. H. Hartshorne ;) 
Thoughts on Overseership (Anna D. Peet ;) 
From Everlasting (Edward Backhouse ;) Karly 
Days of Prince Consort ( Wm. Ball;) On the 
name Quaker (Wm. Ball ;) Divine Authority 
of Holy Scripture ( Fielden Thorp, B A. 3) 
Birthday Festival, from the German (/dward 
T. Bennett ;) Jehovah-Jesus (L. B. Prideauz ;) 
Sumwmer Holiday, Part 2 (Ackworth Scholar ;) 
Friends’ Literature, Past and Present ( W. C. 
Westlake ;) Professor Faraday ( Benj. Abbott ;) 
Thoughts on many Themes, No. 3 (Francis 
Frith ;) Omniscience and Free Will (£dward 
Westlake ;) Review. 


or Prace.—* Peace earth” 
was heralded by the Heavenly host, at the 
birth of Christ. And peace will universally 
prevail in that blessed future era, when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
dom of eur Lord and of His Christ. 
not prevent the advent of this 
reign, nor have we any sanguine hope that 


HERALD on 


Man can- 
glorious 


the nations, so long as they continue their 
allegiance to the kingdom of this world (always 
in contrast with the Messiah’s kingdom) will 
“The Prince of this 
world,” said our blessed Lord, “hath nothing 
in me.” 


cease to “learn war.’’ 


3ut every man may beat his own 
sword into a plow-share, may, if he use the 
means which, through mercy, are within his 
reach, have his own feet shod with the prep- 
aration of the Gospel of Peace. And every 
one who is through grace enabled to obtain the 
victory over the war element in himself, and by 
all his words, actions and influences to proclaim 
the motto of the heavenly host, will have his 
share in the benediction—“ Blessed are the 
Peace-makers.” 

We welcome the appearance upon our table 
of a new periodical with the above title, name- 
It is 
published semi-montbly in Chicago, and edited 


by W. E. Hathaway and Willet Dorland. It is 


sake to a veteran LKoglish journal. 
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neatly gotten up, and the first number, now be- 
fore us, gives fair promise of excellence. It 
consists of 16 pages, including over six pages 
of advertisements. Price per volume of twenty- 
four numbers, $2.00. 


+ +0 = 


CHARLEs JAcques Brunet, the most elabor- 
ate and successful of Bibliographers, died at 
his home in Paris on the 1ith of Eleventh 
month. His Manuel du Libraire, first pub- 
lished in 1810, in three volumes, was the great 
labor of his life. In the fifth and last edition, 
issued in parts, 1860 to 1865, it had expanded 
to six closely printed octavo volumes. This is 
the best of all bibliographical hand-books, and 
no public library is complete without it. 


—-~28 
THe Meetine ror Worsuip at Burwino- 
TON, N. J., will hereafter assemble at 104 
o'clock on First-day mornings—on Fifth-days, 
as heretofore, at 10-0’clock. 
atime 
MARRIED. 

At Mooresville, Ind., on the 29th of Eighth month, 
1867, Daniet Harvey to Epira Morais. 

At Richmond, Ind., on the 31st of Twelfth month, 
1867, Bensamin F. Lamp, of Piney Woods, N.C., to 
saeeet, daughter of Isaac Lamb, of White Water, 
od. 

steniameipiiinlibna 
DIED, 

KNIGHT.—Instantaneously, from apoplexy, on the 
3d of Second month, at the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting Boarding School, of which be was the 
Valued Superiotendent, and with which he had been 
for many years acceptably connected, our beloved 
friend Daubré Knight, in the 69th year of his age. 
Possessed of a ready and weil cultivated intellect, of 
pleasing amiability enhanced by Christian grace, he 
was well qualified to instruct the youth, and, with a 
gentle and sure hold upon their affections, to enamor 
them with the excellent beauty of the Truth. He 
held, at different times, an important position in 
several prominent academic establishments, in which, 
aod in his modest career. as a member and servant of 
the Church of Christ, he adorned the ductrine of God 
his Saviour. 

One who knew him long and intimately testifies : 
“A life so marked with humility and by the fulfil- 
ment of all the Christian graces, is rarely to be found. 
He was singalarly unselfish, always preferring others 
before himself. With a liberality hounded only by 
his means, he sought out and supplied the wants of 
the needy. In numesous instances, when conduct- 
ing a school on his own account, he gave gratui'ous 
education. Knowing him as I did, and aeeing him 
repeatedly pass through the furnace of affliction, I 
could almost regard him as pure gold.” 

A lover of the Holy Scriptures df Truth, he 
read them, in the family circle and to his pupils, 
with a religious weightiness and fulness of appre 
Clative adoption which made his readings seem 
the spontaneous and eloquent utterance of his own 
thoughts and feelings. The mode of dismissal of 
this servant in waiting recals the following lines, 
which we have heard him utter with fervor: 

“ Sorely, yon heaven, where angels see God’s face, 
Is not so distant as we deem 





From this low earth! ‘Tis but a little space, 
The narrow crossing of a slender stream ; 

Tis but a veil which winds might blow aside; 

Yes—these are all that ug of Earth divide 

From the bright dwelling of the glorified, 

The land of which I dream.” 

GURNEY.—At the residence of her son-in-law 
Eber Spicer, Glenn’s Falls, N. Y., on the 24th of 
First month, 1868, Phebe Gurney, aged nearly 75 
years; a valued elder of Morean Monthly Meeting. 
In her sickness she was consoled wiih the sensible 
presence of Him whom her soul loved; saying, on 
one occasion, “ You cannot leave me alone; Jesus is 
near me. Ob, he is precious—how precious!” Hav- 
ing as a humble and devoted Christian endeavored 
faithfully to discharge life's varied duties, she calm- 
ly and peacefully fell asleep in Jesus. 

BARNETT.—At Spring Grove, on the 17th of 
Ninth month, 1867, in the 5th year of her age, Sid- 
ney Jane, dangbter of William and Abigail Barnett, 
members of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 

WILLIAMS.—In Vermilion Co., Ulinois, on the 
11th of Eleventh month, 1867, in the 2d year of her 
age, Rachel Jane, only child of Benjamin C. and 
Sitha Williams, members of Richland Moathly Meet- 
ing, Ind. 

RHODE.—At his residence in Salem, Iowa, on the 
8th day of Eleventh month, 1867, Thomas Rhode, in 
his 7st year; an elder and member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. His exemplary Christian life was 
closed in peace, and with an assurance expres:ed to 
his friends that all was well. 

MOFFIT.—Oun the 16th of Tenth month, 1867, in 
the 70th year of bis age, Libni Moffit, an esteemed 
member of Toledo Montbly Meeting, Kansas. In the 
experience of this dear friend was verified the Psalm- 
ist’s declaration, “The meek will he guide in judg- 
ment, and the meek will he teach his way.” After 
a brief illness he fell peacefully asleep, in the arms, 
as we reverently believe, of redeeming Love. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter from Alfred Lloyd Fox. 
(Continued from page 396.) 

12th mo. 15th.—This morning the Sheikh 
called and expressed the desire that bis 
young sister should go to the training school at 
Suk; if her mother would consent, he would 
pay for her. He wished that the school pos- 
sessed a clock. The Sheikh invited us to 
breakfast, but Eli Jones replied that as we 
represented two great natioos and he only one, 
he should breakfast with us. ‘To this he con- 
sented, and though it was a time of fast for the 
Greek church, and the priest was present, he 
p»rteok of our fowl, holding it in his fingers and 
picking it with his teeth, remarking that we 
should see the Arabs eat a sheep, taking up a 
leg and picking it in the same way. 

After this meal, twenty boys collected at 
their First-day scbool, Sheikh and priest also 
present. The latter asked for an Arabic Gos- 
pel, which we gave him; many copies of the 
Gospel and Psalms were given to older and 
younger here. The priest desired that our 
steps might be directed there again, and the 
Sheikh asked for our prayers. By way of en- 
couragement, and having a small fund at our 
disposal, we agreed to pay for seats and forms 
and ancther window for this school. Before 
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leaving Talbich, Eli Jones addressed those pres- 
ent in ministry—a good parting opportunity— 
avd E. G. S. said that it could not have ter- 
minated better, and that they had never had 
such a meeting. 

We left them all pleased and well satisfied 
with the visit, hoping that similar visits would 
be repeated. KE. G. S. considered it worth 
half a year’s superintendence. As far as we 
could ascertain, these three schools of E. G. 
Saleeby are the only missionary efforts put forth 
by Protestants in this large district, consisting 
of 72 villages or towns in the Pashalik of Ba’- 
albek. There are American missionary stations 
at Hums and Hamath further to the north. 

We left Talhieh at 2 P. M., reaching Rait 
about 6 P. M., and again slept in the school 
room. Qn our way a man came out of a vil- 
lage to ask E. C. S. toopen a school there. At 
Rait about twenty children collected about us, 
and they bore a remarkably satisfactory exam- 
ination in Scripture History. Later in: the 
evening, when in addition to fifteen children 
there were about twenty-five adults, say one- 
third females, present, E. J. tried to convince 
them that if they availed themselves of the 
funds provided for educational purposes, it was 
their duty to send their gir/s to school ; and he 
dwelt with much force on the benefits of fetnale 
education and elevation, and elicited responses 
from many of the women. Our dear friend 
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concluded by setting before them Gospel Truth, 


and inviting them to embrace the ealvation so 
freely offered in Christ Jesus. This service 
was concluded by a chapter and prayer in Ara- 
bic. The examination of the children and sub- 
sequent service lasted about two hours. 

They informed us that occasionally the leop- 
ard and the wolf find their way into the village 
at night. The door of the house had no fasten- 
ing until we applied a rough one, and we were 
a party of four sleeping upon the floor. 

12th mo. 16th.—This morning the ground 
was covered with snow, and weather verv 
stormy ; present at our usual reading after break- 
fast about a dozen women and nearly as many 
men. E. G8. read and explained Acts xii. 
E. J. spoke to them of the importance of pray- 
er. E.G. 8. also addressed them in Arabic. 
The latter kindly offered to take one of their 
girls gratis at his training school at Suk, in 
order that the village might have the benefit of 
one girl thus trained. Parents not disposed at 
first to spare a girl of suitable age; but after 
reasoning, two were chosen to accompany us, 
and E. J. thinks it very important to secure a 
good education for them. Decided to push for- 
ward the same afternoon; but hardly had we 
left the village with these girls mounted on the 
same mule, when the animal kicked, and both 


fell into the mud more frightened than. hurt ; | 


and our own horses proving restive, and the 
weather very inclement, we very reluctantly 
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turned back for another night’s lodging on the 
floor of the school-room. 

12th mo. 17th.—This morning the parents 
had altered their minds and would not part 
with their daughters. After about an hour's 
travel against pelting wind and rain, we were 
driven to take shelter in the village of Coos- 
seiya. The population of this village said to 
consist of 54 families, containing about 250 per- 
sons, ten of whom could read a very little, and 
five able to sign their own names. After a 
little repose and a meal we again started, and 
after about eighteen hours’ progress reached the 
school-house at Keffr Zebid to sleep. 

E. G. Saleebey had opened a school here for 
three months, but not being properly supported 
by the inhabitants, he withdrew it. After din- 
ner, about a dozen villagers collected, when we 
tried to interest them about America and Kng- 
land, and to show them that the great position 
attained by these countries was in a good part 
owing to the superior position given to females. 
They appeared glad to receive our last remain- 
ing copies of the Arabic Gospels and Psalms, 
and parted in a very friendly manner, one offer- 
ing himself as a servant. Keffr Zebid school 
ie supported by the inhabitants of Jonkoping, 
in Sweden, and it xppeared to us that it might 
become an important station in this district, 
especially if some effort was made to improve 
their agriculture. Finding that the owner of 
this school house was about to sell it in fee for 
£10, we ventured to suggest to E.G.S. to buy 
it for the school. The ‘villagers are mostly 
farmers. The night proved very wet. 

12th mo. 18th.—The Sheikh and Greek priest 
called this morning, and E. J. 1eminded the 
former of the need of a right use of talents en- 
trusted to us. We had been told that he was 
Wealthy and selfish. The purchase of the 
school-house was finally left with the Sheikh 
and master to settle, the former promising the 
conveyance. 

A Protestant trader in the village called, 
named Assa’ad Zeraij, who, with his father, 
has been diligent in preaching the Gospel in 
the Buka’a, and E. G. 8. often hears of their 
labors from others. The weather being some- 
what improved, we gladly again set forward, 
reaching the ridge of the Lebanon as the stars 
began to appear, and soon,after noticed some 
jackals near us. We spent this night again at 
B’Hamdun, at W. Benton’s. He and his wite 
consider the Saleebey schools essentially Serip- 
tural in character—like daily Bible classes, in 
which reading, writing, arithmetic, and a little 
geography, are also taught. They hope that 
the time is coming when the Druses will em- 
brace Christianity in a body. The Druses prefer 
Protestants to Catholics. 

12th mo. 19th.—After breakfast, visited Sa- 
leebey’s school at Talloon, held in a part of As- 
saad A Saleebey’s house. He assists E. G. 5. 
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and Wm Benton in the general superintendence 
of these schools, and is also employed by a 
Scotch gentleman, named Caird, as a colporteur, 
at a salary of £30 per annum. Here we found 
a small school of fifteen, nearly half girls, the 
attendance being smaller than usual ; the teach- 
er is a young woman of fourteen, daughter of 
A. A.8. E. J. encouraged her to persevere in 
her Work. 

On leaving, we noticed a Syrian child, with 
its dark complexion and wiry, dark, rough hair, 
that E. J. remarked very strikingly resembled 
Indian children, apparently pointing to a 
marked blood affinity between these two branch- 
es of the human family. 

At the neighboring village of Bela’aka, a 
large school of nearly two hundred children 
was kept by E.G.S. from 1863 to 1866, until 
the Druse parents, fearful lest their children 
should forget their own religion, took them 
away, and opening a school of their own, intro- 
duced the Koran. This Druse school still con- 
tinues, but the attendance is reduced to about 
thirty children. 

We next went to B’ Howara, the birth-place 
and former home of E.G. Saleebey. He pointed 
out where he had received instruction from an 
English gentleman, L. Lowthin, of Carlisle, who 
resided there for many years, and eventually 
took E. G. 8. to England, which proved the 
preparatory step to the opening of the Saleebey 
schools. KE. G. 8. spent twenty.six months in 
England and Scotland, mostly in the latter, 
giving lectures and otherwise interesting the 
people on behalf of Syria. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
CHARACTER OF THE INDIANS. 


Observing the remarks on this subject in 
late numbers of the Review, permit me briefly 
to add the testimony of one who has had ample 
opportunities of observing for many years, and 
who has stood high in position in public affairs 
—a West Point graduate, who was through the 
whole of the Seminole war, and the war against 
Mexico, and who held, as Major General, an im- 
portant post in the war of the Rebellion. He told 
we a few weeks since, that, to his certain knowl- 
edge, every war with the Indians for the last 25 
years had been caused by the rapacity, aggres- 
sions and provocations ou the part of the fron- 
tier settlers and other white adventurers. He 
added, that so faithless and treacherous was 
the conduct of some officials in the: Seminole 
war, that a large number of the officers of the 
army had nearly determined ‘to resign at one 
period. 

This corroborates the remark of another 
General, still higher in position, that the 
greatest difficulty of the Government was not 
with the [odians, but with our own people on 
the border. The reason of this inferiority on 


their part to the “ Savages ” 
accounted for, but it is my sole object at pres- 
ent to give the preceding testimony. 















THE 


termittent fever, he is not certain that the same 
infirmity will never come upon him again. i 
They are both cured, and if prudent persons, a 
they will avoid future exposure to the exciting 
causes of disease. 
not estimated a single case in which there has 
been a relapse, though there are three of our 
patients, not counted thus, who have volutta- 
rily returned to the Sanitarium fora short time, 
either to avoid a threatened relapse, or to be 
recovered from one. 
experience that is particularly noteworthy. 
Men who cannot leave their business or their 
families long enough to recover entirely from 
the appetite for drink, when they feel the 





run into a debauch, seek the retirement and 
defence of the Sanitarium for a short time, 
and are thus saved from danger and public re- 
proach. 

















may be readily 














J. J. Thomas. 
Union Springs, N. Y., 1st mo. 29, 1868. 
ecintatainaliinnite 
“SAN'ITARIUM” AT MEDIA, PA., 
THE REFORMATION OF INEBRIATES. 
(Concluded from page 389.) 
If one is cured of any other disease, as in- 
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In our list of cured, we have 


























And this is a fact in our 





























‘passion’ coming upon them, and know that 
without protection they may be overcome, and 
































In the few cases noted above, the philosophy 
of the whole, subject is to be found; what is 
true of them, is true of all who are given to in- 
toxication, either by alcohol or opium. They 
have found themselves overtaken by a fearful 
enemy, and have experienced no dishonor in 
the attempt they have made to find relief in 
our quiet home; for there is really no more 
odium to be attached to a person who goes to 
a Sanitarium to be recovered from the “effects 143 
of intoxicants, than there is to a person who j 
goes to Saratoga to be cured of dyspepsia or } 
liver complaint, which is the result of excess 
in eating unnecessary or unsuitable food; or to 
one who goes to the sea shore to be relieved of 
nervous prostration induced by excesses of 
other kinds; or to one who is committed to an “e 
asylum to be relieved of insanity. 

The first step in the recovery of an inebriate, 
ist» remove him from the associations which 
have surrounded him in his daily life, and at ' 
once to promote his self-respect, by treating 
him, not as a vagabond and off-cast, but as an 
unfortunate brother who is entitled to consider- 
ation and sympathy. The next step, is to in- 
spire him with confidence in the efforts that Vi 
are being made for his relief, and thus secure . 
his co-operation in the use of means that are 
instituted in his behalf. Haviog secured to : 
him personal comforts and sympathy in the | 
midst of new and improving surroundings, all | 
of which have drawn out the concurrent efforts | 
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of his own will, he can appropriate successfully 
the medical appliances that are proffered him, 
and be greatly benefited ; though truth demands 
the avowal of the fact that there are inebriates 
whose moral strength has been so far prostrated 
by excesses, as to render recovery an impossi- 
bility. The transfer of such a class to an io- 
stitution, may guard and defend them from 
vasty destruction, and at the same time be an 
incalculable relief to their families. 

One of the cas:s of death at the Sanitarium 
was of this class,—the patient had for twenty 
years been addicted to the use of opium and 
whisky in enormous quantities, so that great 
depression of physical power, and a correspond- 
ing failure of moral susceptibility rendered the 
chances of recovery entirely beyond the reach 
of human agency. Death came on the wings 
of a cloud, and overshadowed body and spirit 
in a darkness through which no light was visi- 
ble. 

The other case of death was one in which 
the constitution had been shattered by previous 
disease, and though the messenger came sud- 
denly, its advent was with signs of peace and 
hepe. 

‘The habitual use of opium in excessive quan- 
tities is believed to be greatly on the increase, 
and we offer to the victims of this habit, the 
same udvantages as are offered to persons suf- 
fering from the effects of alcoholic stimulants, 
with equally bright hopes of success. 

The two drugs, alcohol and opium, differ 
somewhat from each other in the quality of im- 
pressions conveyed to the nervous system, but 
the results are nearly similar, and the victims 
of both are improvable under the same kind of 
treatment. It is estimated that there are four 
hundred millions of opium eaters upon the 
globe, and though the practice has been for 
centuries mainly counfied to Oriental countries, 
its growth among our own excitement-loving 
and impulsive people, is alarming to a degree 
that is but little thought of. 

Witbout endowment or State patronage we 
have been unable to do as much as we desired 
to do for a class of persons, who, having spent 
their substance in excesses, and feeling the need 
of retracing their steps, seek assistance under 
our roof. We have, however, in several in- 
stances, given homes for months at a time, to 
such persons, and have the satisfaction of say- 
ing, that in no instance have we had reason to 
regret the award of such a gratuity. Besides 
this, we have employed persons, who, for years, 
have been accustomed to occasional attacks of 
inebriety, and believe that the influence of the 
establi:hment has been favorable to their im- 
provement, and that they might, under differ- 
ent circumstances, have been led into stronger 
temptation, with less power to resist is. 

It is due to the inmates and officers of the 
house, that I should refer to the gentlemanly 


and courteous manner which has uniformly 
marked their intercourse with our family and 
with each other. No formal obligations or 
textual requirements have been exacted, but 
the common tie of mutual respect, based upon 
mutual confidence, has not only kept our house- 
hold from a single unpleasant jar, but has 
united all in a bond of cordial fellowship. 

Relying upon your continued sympathy and 
co-operation, and upon the promised blessing 
of the Good Father and Provider, we will con- 
tinue to labor and hope. 

Joseph Parrisu, President. 


eptinerecesinns 

In ourselves we are all wrong for eternity. 
In our blessed Lord Jesus, in whom is oar 
trust, we are all right for eternity. ‘‘ Jt is fin- 
ished ;”” the most blessed words that were 
ever uttered.— Win. Marsh. 
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DON’T LEAVE THE FARM. 
BY CLARA F. 
Come, boys, I have something to tell you, 
Come near, I would whisper it low— 
You are thinking of leaving the homestead, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 
The city bas many attractions, 
But think of the vices and sins: 
When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How soo. the course downward begins. 
You talk of the mines of Australia ; 
They’re wealthy in gold, without doubt, 
But, ah! there is gold on the farm, boys, 
If only you'll shovel it out. 
The mercantile life is a bazard, 
The goods are first high and then low; 
Better risk the old farm a while longer, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 


BERRY. 


The great busy West has inducements, 
And so bas the busiest mart, 

But wealth is not made in a day, boys, 
Don't be in a hurry to start! ; 
The bankers abd brokers are wealthy, 
They take in their thousands or so; 
Ab! think of the frauds and deceptions, 

Don’t be in a hurry to go! 
The farm is the safest and surest, 

The orchards are loaded to-day, 
You're free as the air of the mountains, 

And monarch of all you survey. 
Better stay on the farm a while longer, 

Though profi s come in rather slow, 
Remember you've nothing to risk, boys, 

Don't be in a hurry to go! 

{ Massachusetts Ploughman. 
; nina 
From the New York Observer. 


A PLEA FOR HOME MISSIONS, 


From every court and by-way, 
Where sin and sorrow meet, 

From every lane and bighway, 
From every crowded street, 

From every town and city, 
From every hill and vale, 

Comes up a cry for pity, 
A never-ending wail. 

O ye who serve the Master, 
Enlisted in His cause, 

Would ye speed on the faster 
The triumph of H's laws? 
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ministration of the courts of justice, but it was de- 
feated after a stormy debate. 

The government is rapidly pushing forward the 
organization of the National Guard throughout 
France, in accordance with the new army bill. 


Go, then, with succor speedy, 
And stand up for the right; 
Go to the poor and needy, 
And briug them to the light. 


To every beathen nation 
We tell the Saviour’s love, 
While full and deep salvation 
Comes to them from above. 
But, while with strong endeavor, 
We strive to make ‘hem free, 
Let us relinquish never 
Heathen this side the sea. 








































Iraty.—The Prime Minister, in reply to an inquiry? 
informed the Parliament that the government bad 
sent seven ships to the Rio de la Plata, in South 
America, but be gave no explanation of the object 
of the expedition. 


PortvuGaL.—The government has authorized E. 
Medlicot, banker, of Lisbon, and T’. Rumball, engi- 
neer, of London. to lay a new telegraph cxble across 
the Atlantic, running from Falmouth, England, to 
Oporto, thence to the Azores, and from thoee islands 
to the coast of the United States. The new cable is 
to be snbmerged on what is called the Allan princi- 
ple, and the total expense is estimated at not over 
£600,000. 


High floats the Gospel banner, 
In every Jand unfurled, 
And loud the glad hosanna 
Rings back from all the world. 
But, while these cares enslave us 
To lead these near the Throne, 
God. in His mercy, save us 
From passing by our own! Prussia.—The N. Y. Methodist gives distressing ac- 
counts of great suffering, especially in some of the 
towns of the eastern provinces. The wet weather of 
lust summer and autump damaged, and in some parts 
ruined the crops, and it is reported that districts 
having @ population of 1,300,000 are suffering from 
both famine and pestilence. The winter in Europe 
thus far has been very severe. In some cities, public 
though insufficient provision has been made for the 
destitute. In Dantzic, 2,000 persons are duily fed 
gratuitously at soup-shups. A very fatal form of 
typhus fever has supervened on the famine, and has 
made its greatest ravages among those who had been 
previously vigorous and regular laborers. Organi- 
zations for relief have been formed in Berlin and 
further west and south. Strangely enough, the au- 
thorities have apparently been endeavoring hitherto 
to conceal the real condition of these people, but 
the truth has at last become known. 


Pittsfield, Mass. , 1867. F. Foxcrort. 
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To neglect the race of holiness is to reject 
the prize of happiness. 

— . 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreman IntTRLLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 13th inst. 

Great Barrais.—Sir David Brewster, the distin- 
guished scientific discoverer and author, died on the 
10th, at the age of 87 years. 

Parliament reassembled on the 13h. A member 
of the House of Commons gave notice that he in- 
tended to call up the question of the Alabama claims 
on the 4th prox. Disraeli brought io a bill to pre- 
vent bribery and corruption in elections, providing 
for a Committee of Inquiry, composed of eminent 
lawyers, to be appointed by the Speaker, to investi- 
gate any charges of bribery. 

Riotous attacks on the police were made in Cork, 
on the 9th, 10th and 12th. In one instance the mob 
was repulsed with bayonets, by which one man was 
killed, aod a number were wounded. The editor of 
the Dublin /rishman has been indicted for publishing 
seditious libels, and convicted; and indictments 
have also been found against several persons arrest- 
ed some time since for taking a prominent part in 
the funeral services for the Fenians executed at 
Mancester. 

In the House of Commons, on the 14th, leave was 
asked and granted to bring in a bill to continue the 
suspension of the kabeas corpus act in Ireland after 
the lst of next month, when the present suspension 
expires by limitation. The reason assigned wags that 
although the goveroment had succee led ia repress- 
ing the Fenian outbreak, still an extension of its 
powers was necessary to enable it to complete the ; 
work. A deputation from the loyal Irishmen of} '8 intended to be permanent, but at present A. Bur- 
London had presented to the Home Secretary an ad-| !ingame is placed at its bead. This act is regarded 
dress expressing their devotion to the British crown. | &Y foreign residents of China as the greatest step in 

Tbe House of Commons has been informed by the advance yet taken by the government. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland that the government is} Japan.—Advices to the 25th ult. from Yokohama, 


Arrica.—In Algeria, as well as in Tunis and Mo- 
rocco, famine is prevailing. The crops of the last 
two years have been destroyed by drought and 
locusts. Thou-ands of the Arabs, it is stated, are 
subsisting on the roots and leaves of trees, and 
they are dying by multitudes. It is said that 100,000 
persons have perished in six months, from famine and 
disease, cholera being prevalent. 

The British forces in Abyssinia were said to be 
advancing into the country, and reports had been 
received that some skirmishes bad occurred, but no 
particulars had been given. 


Cuina.— A. Burlingame, late American Minister to 
China, appointed by the Chinese Emperor as a 
general envoy to the governments with which China 
has treaties, is to leave that country for San Fran- 
cisco on the 25th inst. with a large retinue. Two 
Chinese officials of high rank will accompany him, 
to fit themselves fur fureign diplomatic duties. 
When they shall have become qualified, the mission 


preparing an Irish Reform bill, to be laid before the | state that a revolution bad broken out in consequence 
House on the 9:h prox., and that other measures | of the opening of the new ports. The young Mikado 
relating to Ireland w.ll be brought forward on the} was seized by the three leading princes, and re- 
25 h. mained a prisoner in their hands. The late Tycoon, 

In response to an inquiry in the House of Com-| Sots Bashi, fled from Miako to Osaka, where he 
mons, it has been announced that it is the iotention| placed himself under the protection of the foreign 
of the government to purchase the telegraph lines | fleets in that harbor; but the Ministers of the treaty 
in Great Britain. Powers have given a distinct assurance to the Jap- 

Fraxce.—lIn the Legislative Body on the 14th, an} anese that they will not interfere in the struggle. 
amendment to the bill for the regulation of the press | Stots-Bashi was therefore collecting and organiz- 
was proposed, introducing certaia reforms inthe ad-'ing an army, with which to attempt to recover 
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his lost power, It was supposed that no effort 
would be made to settle the relations of the foreign 
ministers with the opposing parties until the 
meeting of the nobility in council. Meanwhile, the 
country was without a recognized head, and serious 
conflicts had taken place in Yeddo between the ad- 
herents of the Tycoon and those of one of the 
princes, Osaka and Hioga were formally opened to 
foreigners on the Ist ult., but owing to the unsettled 
state of the country, trade had not commenced at 
either place. 

Sr. Dominco.—A revolutionary movement in the 
interest of ex-President Baez, has been for some time 
in progress, and advices to the 12th from Havana 
state that the revolutionists had gained possession 
of some of the principal towns, including the capli- 
tal, which had been abandoned by President Cabral, 
that Hungria had been made temporary President, 
and that on the arrival of Baez, he would at once 
assume the Presidency. The principal ground of 
opposition to Cabral is said to have been his con- 
senting to negotiate for the leasing of the Bay of 
Samana to the United States for a naval station, 
the Dominicans apprehending that such lease might 
lead to asale, and being very adverse to ceding any 
territory to any foreign power. 

Mexico.— The country continues in an un- 
settled condition. Gens. Diaz and Escobedo, two 
of the leading officers of the army, have resigned 
their commands, apparently from dissatisfaction 
with some of the measures of Juarez. A telegraph 
line between Oaxaca and the capital was opeued on 
the 22d ult. One has been authorized to be con- 
structed from Leon through Guadalajara to the Pa- 
cific. In several of the State Legislatures, motions 
have been entertained for abolishing the death 
penalty, and for substituting judges and juries for 
the old arbitrary system of judicature in force in 
many parts of the country. 


Domestic.—The Arkacsas Convention adopted a 
Constitution on the 10th inst. and acjourned on the 
14th, subject to the call of its President, or in case 


of his death, one of the Vice-Presidents. Among 
otber provisions the Constitution requires attendance 
of school for three months annually, without dis- 
tinction of color or sex, enfranchises colored per- 
sons, and makes them legally competent for 
jurors, and disfranchises those disfranchised by the 
reconstruction acts and those who vote against the 
Constitution. The election for ratification is fixed 
for the 15th prox. Some members of the Conven- 
tion presented a written protest against the Con- 
stitution, declaring it by its proscription subversive 
of the rights ef the people, and asked that the pro- 
test be attached to it. This was refused, but it was 
entered on the records. 


The differences between the parties in the Florida 
Convention were not adjusted until the 18th inst. 
The party which met on the 10th, after the adjourn- 
ment of the otber, and which constitutes a maj rity 
of the whole body after excluding those members 
whom that party declared ineligible, had been going 
on with the formation of a Constitution, without re- 
gard to the absence of the “minority,” some of whom 
are reported to have proposed measures of concilia 
tion, which were rejected. Gen. Meade having ar- 
rived at Tallahassee, had a conference with the 
leaders of both parties, and proposed an arrange- 
ment, which was accepted; that the Presidents of 
both assemblies should resign, the four members de- 
clared ineligible by the majority take seats, and the 
four admitted instead vacate their places, all ques- 
tons of eligibility be determined by the majority in 
full Convention, and a new organization be made. 
This was done, the late President of the “ majority” 
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Convention was re-elected by a vote of 32 to 8, and 
the rules of that body were adopted. The Constitu- 
tion thus far adopted by the majority was then to be 
taken up and again acted upon. 

The other Conventions are respectively progress- 
ing quietly with their business. 

The result of the election in Alabama on the rati- 
fication of the Constitution is not yet quite certsin. 
Usofficial returns from all but foarteen counties 
showed a vote of 73,000 for ratification, and 400 
against it; but it is feared thut the total vote cast 
did not amount to a majority of those registered. 
The opponents of the Constitution, for the purpose 
of defeating it in this way, not only abstained from 
voting themselves, but, by misrepresentations, 
threats of dismissal from employment, and persecu- 
tion, prevented many of the freedmen and poorer 
whites from giving their votes, although many per- 
sisted in doing so in defiance of all these influences. 
A violent storm which prevailed during two of the 
days assigned for the election, and rendered the 
streams and roads almost impassable, also contrib- 
uted to lessen the vote. 


Concress.—The Senate passed a bill authorizing 
the temporary supplying of vacancies in the executive 
department in certain cases, and concurred in the 
House amendment to a bill relative to additional 
bounties. The Committee on Territories reported 
a bill for admitting Colorado as a State; and the 
Judiciary Committee one to amend the supplemen- 
tary reconstruction act, providing that elections au- 
thorized by said act shall be decided by a majority 
of the votes cast, and that at elections on the 
adoption of the constitutions, a voter duly registered 
may vote in any part of the State in which be shall 
have been registered, no matter where he may then 
reside, on producing his certificate of registration. 
Bills as follows were introduced and referred: one 
providing for a new Territory, Wyoming, to be 
formed of the part of Dakota lying west of long. 
104° W. ; one by Sherman, of Obio, declaring that as 
the people of Alabama have, in compliance with 
the reconstruction act, formed a Constitution which 
has been ratified by a majority of those voting on 
the question, the State is entitled to representation 
in Congress, and Senators and Representatives shall 
be admitted on taking the required oath; and one 
by Trumbull, of Illinois, defining the jurisdiction of 
U.S. Courts ia certain cases, declaring the recon- 
struction acts and questions relative to what is the 
established government of a State, to be beyond the 
jurisdiction of the judiciary, as being political in 
character. Considerable time was consumed, as 
had been also in previous weeks, in discussion of the 
question of admitting a Senator elect from Mary- 
land, alleged to have given aid to the rebellion, by 
permitting bis son to join the rebel army; but the 
case was not decided on the 18th. 


The House passed the Consular and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill. A bill was introduced by Bing- 
ham, of Ohio, to restore Alabama to representation 
in Congress, providing that as a large majority of 
the votes cast were for the Constitution, but certain 
combinations of citizens refused to vote, with the 
intent to defeat restoration, the Legislature elected 
under said Constitution shall be convened by the 
U. 8. military commander, and upon its ratification 
of the 14th ameodment to the U.S. Constitution, 
and establishment of impartial suffrage, the State 
shall be admitted to representation in Congress; re- 
ferred to Reconstruction Committee. A member 
elected from Kentucy, whose case has been for some 
time under discussion, was rejected, on the ground 
of having voluntarily given countenance and aid to 
the rebellion. 





